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Maximum for courage; minimum for comity. This seems sometimes the philoso- 
phy of church union. Must we compromise to co-operate? Or is there a generic creed 
that reaches variant and yet not antagonistic explanations and theologies ? Gradually 
we are finding our answers in the practical experiences of Christian life. Churches are 
getting together by working together. A common task is showing to us one common faith. 



The movement for closer fellowship, 
fuller co-operation, and eventual organic 
union of the various bodies of Christians 
in the world has already acquired such 
a momentum as to make it almost irre- 
sistible. A glance at some of the sig- 
nificant movements and events of the 
last few years and months will help one 
to realize the progress which is being 
made toward the reuniting of Christian 
churches into the Christian church. 

About thirty of the principal denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians in the 
"Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America" are co-operating in 
a wide variety of Christian work. 

In 1910 the "Christian Unity 
Foundation" was incorporated by 
prominent Episcopalians in the United 
States to promote Christian unity in 
various ways. In the same year the 
General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
appointed a commission to arrange for 
a World Conference on Faith and Order 
in which all Christian communions 
throughout the world "which confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior" should be asked to join. The 



second meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which included representatives 
of the Episcopalians originating the 
movement, and of Presbyterian, Mora- 
vian, Congregational, Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ, Free Baptist, and Reformed 
Churches of the United States and the 
Old Catholic churches of Europe, was 
held in New York City last March, and 
although no date for the World Confer- 
ence has yet been proposed, the sugges- 
tion that a large preliminary Conference 
should be held in 1917 was favorably 
received, and may perhaps later be 
adopted. In this committee meeting 
reports were given of very successful 
efforts made by a subcommittee which 
it sent to interest the free churches of 
Great Britain in the proposed Confer- 
ence. 

In Canada negotiations have been 
in progress for more than ten years for 
the uniting in one organization the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian churches, and a proposed basis 
for such union has been approved by 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
the Presbyterian churches who voted on 
the subject, and considerably larger 
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majorities of those voting in the Method- 
ist and Congregational bodies. Delay 
has been caused by the strong oppo- 
sition of the Presbyterian minority 
opposed to union, but the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in 
Canada voted last June, 286 to 109, to 
continue the negotiations in the hope 
that the union might soon be consum- 
mated. In the meanwhile many union 
churches have sprung up spontaneously, 
particularly in the Canadian West, anti- 
cipating the union for which they hope. 

In Montreal the theological colleges 
of the Anglican, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian denominations 
are now in their third year of work 
together, with classes for the most part 
united and with work divided among 
the professors of the four colleges as if 
there were but one school and one faculty. 
The Joint Board of Governors of the 
colleges raised over half a million dollars 
within a week for a central building and 
the various common interests of the co- 
operating colleges. Similar co-operation 
is taking place between different denomi- 
nations in religious and theological edu- 
cation on mission fields in India and 
China. 

Over five years ago the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in South 
India united to form the " South Indian 
United Church," which is making good 
progress. There and in Japan and 
China movements are on foot to form 
national Christian churches, not de- 
pending on the state, but uniting the 
groups evangelized by the various de- 
nominations of America and Europe in 
a single body. 

Last May a draft of articles of union 
between the Church of Scotland and the 



United Free Church was presented for 
adoption to the assemblies of those 
bodies, and their union in the near 
future seems very probable. 

The Kikuyu controversy in South 
Africa excited great interest during last 
winter and its issues are not settled. 
They are concerned, however, with the 
vital problems involved in the effort to 
reunite Christendom and promote its 
growth, and have already contributed to 
that movement in their discussion. 

A magazine is now in its second year, 
edited by one of the foremost in the 
present-day irenic movement, and con- 
tributed to by some of the most promi- 
nent leaders of thought and action in 
the Christian world, Protestant, Greek, 
Roman Catholic, Armenian, etc., for 
the express purpose of bringing Chris- 
tians to a clearer understanding of, and 
closer sympathy with, each other in 
preparation for the coming unity. 

These are but a few glimpses of eddies 
in the great stream which seems to be 
rushing irresistibly toward that glorious 
consummation which all true Christians 
desire, but which few have faith to expect. 
There are, doubtless, two purposes 
behind this movement, the desire for 
greater efficiency, which is one of the 
prominent characteristics of the age, 
and the desire to manifest the true 
Christian spirit by the bringing together 
of those who acknowledge a common 
leader and lord. The effort to obtain 
the greatest possible efficiency, which 
has showed itself in the elimination of 
the wastes of friction, competition, un- 
suitable machinery, small business, and 
other limitations of production, could 
not be without its influence upon the 
life of the church, whose membership 
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includes many men straining toward 
efficiency in all other departments of 
their activity. The development of the 
missionary spirit and the marvelous 
success of missionary work in the 
evangelization of non-Christian peoples 
have made Christians not only ambitious, 
but hopeful of Christianizing the whole 
world. But the increasing calls for men 
and money for the foreign field and the 
wastes of competition and overlapping 
even there have thrown into bold relief 
the terrific wastes of Christian capital, 
human and financial, which denomina- 
tional strife and friction at home entail. 
Again, civilization, science, and edu- 
cation have destroyed historic barriers 
of ignorance, prejudice, and geographical 
distance between the various races, 
nations, denominations, and creeds of 
Christendom, within the last century, 
in a degree which is simply inconceiv- 
able in its immense and radical char- 
acter. These changes make arguments 
for continued division, racial, political, 
and religious, based upon the past his- 
tory of the world, of no value, since we 
no longer live in the world with which 
this history is concerned. Those con- 
ditions, which from the prehistoric 
periods of human life have been the 
causes of presuppositions of division and 
misunderstanding of all sorts, have 
suddenly been wiped away or are 
rapidly passing. We might, of course, 
include in our view of this world-wide 
centripetal movement all nations and 
classes, non-Christian as well as Chris- 
tian, but we are here concerned with 
bodies of Christians, primarily. With 
the breaking-down of the barriers has 
come the realization of common inter- 
ests and aims, common faith and loyalty, 



common brotherhood, and the desire for 
the expression of this freshly realized 
unity is shown powerfully in these 
movements toward union. 

With the wish for union has naturally 
come the earnest consideration of those 
things which hinder its consummation. 
The principal differences between bodies 
of Christians may roughly be classified 
as matters of faith and forms of organi- 
zation. With the latter group of differ- 
ences we are not here concerned, and we 
believe that its settlement would be com- 
paratively simple if the difficulties which 
arise from diversities of faith could first 
be rightly settled. Christianity is pre- 
eminently a religion of faith, and even 
the varieties in form of organization rest 
largely upon certain elements in the 
faith of the various bodies. All the 
better thought of Christendom refuses 
to admit the propriety of calling a man 
a Christian who does not sincerely hold 
the Christian faith. 

The faith of bodies of Christians has 
from time to time been formulated in the 
shape of creeds or "symbols" and longer 
confessions and treatises under various 
names, by theologians, recognized as 
authoritative, expressly or tacitly, by 
the various organizations. Creeds have 
been and are used as "confessions of 
faith" in the simple meaning of that 
term, as expressions of worship, as 
standards for instruction, and as tests 
for admission to fellowship or to the 
ministry. Their form has been deter- 
mined by the needs felt at the time of their 
formulation, the errors to be repudiated, 
the truths to be emphasized; and im- 
portant parts of them have commonly 
been the result of the victory of one 
theological party over another, or of 
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compromise between warring factions, 
and are thus the statement, not of the 
universal view, but of the view of the 
winning part or of neither party; or they 
have indicated the reason for the exist- 
ence of one denomination in the differ- 
ence between some element of its faith 
and the position taken by another, from 
which its members had seceded or been 
expelled, or with which they were in 
competition. Thus most Christian de- 
nominations existing today have inheri- 
ted from the past statements of faith 
in which special emphasis was laid upon 
differences of opinion or of belief between 
Christians of from one to eighteen cen- 
turies ago. To a large extent these 
differences, or corresponding ones, still 
exist among Christian people, but a great 
change has come into the situation from 
the fact that, owing to the universal 
diffusion of knowledge and the present 
methods of education, these differences 
are no longer merely between the various 
sects and denominations, but also within 
them. However strange and incon- 
sistent it may seem, it is a fact which no 
informed person could think of denying, 
that the doctrinal standards of the 
various Christian bodies, even where 
subscription to them has been required 
by the laws of the organization, on the 
part of its ministry, have in no case been 
effective in maintaining unity and agree- 
ment of belief on the part of the ministry, 
to say nothing of the laity who are under 
less immediate and strict control. 

We have then this great problem 
before us: How is the union conceivable, 
not to say practicable, of various bodies 
of Christians each of which adheres to a 
creed which contains many elements 
explicitly and intentionally contradict- 



ing corresponding articles in the creeds 
of the other bodies concerned? And 
the question should be raised, much 
more than it yet has been: How can 
bodies of Christians, whose authoritative 
statement of faith is in the language and 
thought-forms of past centuries, hope 
to meet the needs of minds all over the 
world, educated in the thought and 
language of the twentieth century ? 

The solution suggested by the title 
of this article is that if the churches or 
denominations of Christendom, or any 
considerable number of them, are to 
form one organic whole, they will have 
to do so, so far as standard of doctrine 
is concerned, on the basis of a minimum 
creed. The very idea of such a creed, 
which would omit most of the subjects 
of theological controversy altogether, 
will at first thought tend to arouse ob- 
jection and opposition in every direction. 
"What, are we to give up our faith in 
the deity of Christ, or the trinity, or the 
inspiration of the Bible, for the sake of 
an outward and formal unity?" some 
will immediately exclaim. But the 
answer will be: "No, you are not to 
give up your faith in anything in which 
you really believe, for the sake of any- 
thing except a better faith than you 
have." And this brings us to the vital 
distinction which must be made between 
a minimum creed and a minimum faith, or 
a minimum gospel. 

The religion which is to meet the 
needs of all men must be closely related 
to all the problems and experiences of 
life. Christianity, in organized form, 
cannot cut itself off from the history of 
the past, even if it would. People whose 
faith is properly related to life must 
still have definite belief with regard to 
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the Bible, Jesus and his work, God and 
his nature and relations to men, man and 
his sin and the way of salvation, the his- 
tory of God's dealings with men in the 
past and the hope for his action in the 
future, both in the earthly and the after- 
earthly life. No man whose faith is of 
any considerable depth or value will be 
able to express or confess it in a sentence 
or two. Nor will a preacher be able to 
satisfy the requirements of humanity 
with a gospel that is indefinite in form 
or that can be stated in a score or two of 
words. And yet, as we have indicated, 
it is quite out of the question — it is 
absolutely inconceivable — that within 
any predictable time there shall be 
formulated any extended statement of 
belief on these various subjects which 
could command the general assent of 
Christians, and therefore be a suitable 
basis for their joining in common worship 
and work. Each man inevitably ex- 
pects that all others will approach closer 
and closer to his belief, as they learn 
more of the truth. The "conservative" 
is sure that his doctrine will triumph in 
the end. The "liberal" knows that it 
will be impossible for him ever honestly 
to accept certain of the views of the con- 
servative. In the opinion of each, his 
own view is the truth, and the other 
man's is erroneous in so far as it 
differs from his own. It should be very 
clear, then, that the practical question 
for each Christian to ask of himself is: 
"What is the minimum of truth and the 
maximum of error which a man may 
hold without excluding himself from 
co-operation and fellowship with me in 
the church? On what points is it ab- 
solutely necessary that we should agree, 
and on what may we differ and still be 



sufficiently in sympathy to respect and 
love each other, feel that we are wor- 
shiping the same God, and labor to- 
gether for the coming of his kingdom?" 
It is of the greatest importance that 
those who are earnestly praying and 
working for the reunion of the Christian 
church should realize clearly this situa- 
tion. If they really desire and hope for 
a union of all who worship God as re- 
vealed in Christ, both Catholic and 
Protestant, liberal and conservative, 
then the doctrinal basis of union must 
be such that all can honestly accept it. 
If they want a realignment of Christians 
into two (or more) great competitive 
bodies, which might for convenience be 
called liberal and conservative, then 
they should frankly say so. There 
would be no gain whatever, but a great 
loss, if the thing were possible, in getting 
a unity of organization upon the basis 
of a creed which is actually not believed 
by a large proportion of the thoughtful 
persons gathered within the organiza- 
tion. And the experience and struggle 
of the past will have been to little pur- 
pose if it has not taught us that real 
faith can be brought about by no out- 
ward force, whether of prison or torture, 
or of political or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, but only by the free conviction of 
the mental and moral nature. People 
may agree to settle their form and offi- 
cials of government by a majority vote. 
They can never settle their creed in that 
way. The minority cannot, if it would, 
believe what the majority thinks to be 
true, because the majority thinks it true. 
We may be safe in saying that the details 
of the religious belief of the majority 
are just as likely to be wrong as the de- 
tails of its belief with regard to physical 
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science. If you had taken a vote on 
the truth of the Copernican theory at 
the time of Galileo, even from the edu- 
cated men of Christendom, how would it 
have stood ? They would almost unani- 
mously have condemned it as absolutely 
heretical and false. 

Any intelligent hope and desire for 
the uniting of the many branches and 
groups of the Christian church as they 
exist in the world today must be based 
on the belief that there is enough faith 
and spirit that is common to all, even 
now, to enable them to work and wor- 
ship together, if only the common ele- 
ments could be emphasized and made the 
ground of union, and if the diverse ele- 
ments could be subordinated. If we 
are to regard the reunion of Christendom 
as practicable and desirable, we must 
hold that the common faith and purpose 
include that which is fundamental to the 
life of the church, and that the diversity 
in other matters will at least impair the 
work of the church less when they are 
within one great body which has united 
on a common faith and for a universal 
purpose, than they do under present 
conditions where the diversity is more 
emphasized than the agreement, and 
where co-operation in labor for the 
common aim is at best very limited by 
the separate organizations. 

Let us again consider that the accept- 
ance of a minimum creed, for the pur- 
poses in view, need not and should not 
mean the abandonment, on the part of 
any individual or body of Christians, of 
their definite faith with regard to points 
not brought out in the creed. Because 
their theory of the atonement is not ex- 
plained in the creed, because their idea 
of the degree of the sinfulness of man is 



not stated, because their faith with 
regard to the correct form and the true 
meaning of the sacraments is not made 
explicit, it does not follow that they are 
abandoning their belief with regard to 
these things and their importance. It 
only means that they believe they can 
work and worship with those who differ 
from them on these points until they can 
convince them of the truth. 

The Bishop (Episcopalian) of Chi- 
cago, now president of the Episcopalian 
Commission on a World Conference 
already referred to, declared in an ad- 
dress which has been of great influence, 
and expressed the feeling of many, shortly 
before the Cincinnati Convention which 
appointed this Commission, that a reli- 
gion of minimums could never truly pose 
as the religion of Jesus Christ, nor could 
it hope to challenge the admiration and 
allegiance of the world. For his part, 
he stood for a religion of maximums: 
maximum beliefs, maximum achieve- 
ments, and maximum manifestations of 
the Spirit. Let us beware of a misappli- 
cation of the great truth of these words. 
What could a religion of "maximum 
beliefs" be? It must either be one in 
which all true adherents agree on a long 
confession of faith, and honestly and 
sincerely accept it, or one in which 
liberty for a wide variety of belief in 
regard to points of detail is permitted. 
It is very easy to think "fogily" and 
talk nonsense about maximum beliefs. 
There might be no objection to including 
in a preamble to a constitution for the 
United Christian Church of the Earth 
a goodly number of the famous creeds 
of past history, and of present sects — as 
a matter of historical interest. The 
question we are here considering is: 
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What statement of faith and doctrine 
shall be put forth as the common belief 
of all Christians and used as a basis for 
union, for instruction, and especially for 
admission to the ministry of the church ? 
While it is true that at the present time 
the ministers of most of the Protestant 
churches in Europe and America profess 
to accept at their ordination and repeat 
in their church services creeds which a 
large proportion of the ministry only 
accept as a matter of fact with very 
large mental reservations and private 
interpretations widely different from the 
original and natural ones, these condi- 
tions cannot long be tolerated. They 
are too evidently dishonest and immoral 
in their tendency. When the churches 
realize the situation they will no longer 
permit this enforced degradation of the 
consciences of those who should be their 
leaders in sincerity and the teaching of 
the absolute truth . Last May a petition 
signed by many of the most prominent 
clergymen and teachers of theology of 
the Church of England was presented to 
the House of Bishops of the Canterbury 
Convocation urging the maintenance of 
liberty of thought and study and the 
right to "arrive at conclusions which 
are opposed to traditional or momen- 
tarily dominant opinions" and quoting 
the words of Archbishop Temple: "If 
the conclusions are prescribed the study 
is precluded." Any attempt to reunite 
Christendom on the basis of extended 
creeds of the past, upon which there is 
great difference of opinion among those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, would 
seem predestined to most disastrous 
shipwreck. 

Those who are timid about the wis- 
dom of giving any kind of sanction to the 



Christian life and teaching of those who 
differ widely from them, either really or 
apparently, in their views of religious 
truth may be reassured by the following 
considerations. If the minds and hearts 
of men are under the control of an all- 
wise and loving Father, we may depend 
on him to guide his children into the 
truth if they desire to learn the truth, 
and thus may conclude that our chief 
test of those who desire admission into 
the membership and even the ministry 
of the church should be that of loving 
hearts and open, truth-seeking minds. 
Further, we find in the so-called secular 
departments of thought and research 
that while there is constantly great 
variety of thought with regard to details, 
the freedom of investigation does not 
result in chaos but in constant progress 
in the discovery of what practically all 
competent students agree to be the 
truth. The freedom of research is a 
necessary condition of the resulting 
agreement. There is the best reason to 
expect similar outcome when full free- 
dom of thought and investigation shall 
be permitted to Christian students and 
teachers. And finally it is to be noted 
that the uniting of Christians of great 
diversity of thought in one organization 
will tend to bring about more general 
acceptance and acknowledgment of what 
is really true (whether that truth has 
yet been discovered or revealed in full 
measure or not) than the maintenance 
of the present divisions of Christians, 
in which different groups each emphasize 
one phase of truth and ignore others 
equally important, because they do not 
come in contact with those who under- 
stand the other phases of the truth. 
The "survival of the fittest" is a law of 
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life and progress only when the fit and 
the unfit come into close contact. Thus 
if I, whoever I may be, who have at- 
tained to the fulness of religious truth, 
exclude from my fellowship those who 
do not agree with me, how shall they 
become aware of their errors? If, on 
the other hand, I invite to work, wor- 
ship, and study with me those who are 
seeking the truth as I am, although at 
the time of our coming into fellowship 
we may widely differ, if there be any 
superiority of truth to error and any 
means by which they may be distin- 
guished by the honest seeker for truth, I 
may expect them to come to accept the 
truth which I have received. Unity of 
faith among Christians is most ardently 
to be desired, most devoutly to be wished, 
most earnestly to be sought, but the 
popular methods of the past by which 
such unity has been conserved have 
proved themselves futile and suicidal. 
While there is truth implied in the ques- 
tion, "How can two walk together 
except they be agreed ? " there is a deeper 
truth more applicable to the problems 
we are considering suggested by the 
question, "How can two learn to agree 
except they walk together?" If I am 
a Congregational or Presbyterian or 
Anglican minister (much more, if a lay- 
man of one of these communions), I 
shall ordinarily have little occasion or 
time for the investigation of the pecu- 
liarities of the others and those forms of 
truth, if there be such, which they hold 
which my denomination neglects. De- 
nominations of Christians are today 
refusing to join in movements toward 
union because of what they consider the 
importance of their "witness" to certain 
truths. But as a matter of fact their 



"witness" has very little effect outside 
of their own membership under present 
conditions, and the adherence of their 
membership to their peculiar doctrine 
is not because of the intrinsic superiority 
of their doctrines to those of other 
churches with which they are compared, 
but because through accident of birth 
or environment they have been placed 
where they heard those doctrines and 
not others. Such groups of Christians 
cannot abandon their faith for the sake 
of union. That would be traitorous 
and useless. Evidently they could not 
become members of a church in which 
their views were not permitted. But if 
there should be a church where their 
views were not generally held, but where 
they would be suffered, they would have 
just so much larger a sphere of influence 
in teaching their truth, and should wel- 
come the opportunity. They would, of 
course, have to give to others the toler- 
ation which they expected for them- 
selves, or union would be impossible. 
Liberty of thought and study — of faith, 
and toleration of differences of faith, not 
merely as a modus vivendi, actually prac- 
ticed although literally forbidden, but 
as a natural condition of life, expressly 
recognized and unembarrassed — will 
thus be a fundamental principle of any 
union of branches of the Christian church 
which is worth having. 

The failure to understand this pri- 
mary requisite for the union of Christian 
bodies has frustrated honest attempts at 
union in the past, and is a great hin- 
drance to such efforts at the present. It 
is probable that the delay in the move- 
ment referred to for the uniting of the 
three denominations in Canada, except 
where it is due to mere inertia or preju- 
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dice, is mainly caused by the doctrinal 
basis proposed for union. Members of 
one denomination, missing some of their 
favorite doctrines, feel that to accept the 
new confession of faith would be to 
abandon what they believe to be true and 
important; and others find in the state- 
ment of doctrine as it stands much to 
which it would be impossible for them 
honestly to assent, in view of the advance 
of knowledge and thought in the last 
century. The degree of unanimity 
which has actually been reached has 
been possible only in view of provisions 
which guarded against the requirement 
of subscription to the creed, or a too 
strict application of it in the exami- 
nation of candidates for the ministry. 

It may be too early to suggest forms 
for such a minimum creed or to criticize 
proposals which have been made as pre- 
requisites for the uniting of different 
bodies of Christians. It may at least 
be questioned whether the so-called 
ecumenical creeds are sufficiently agree- 
able to the common thought of today 
and sufficiently simple and brief in form 
and statement, as to be acceptable to all 
who are truly disciples of Jesus and wor- 
shipers of the Father whom he revealed. 
This question may suggest that the basis 
for the membership and ministry of the 
earliest groups of Christians, which, so 



far as we know, was only that of disciple- 
ship of Jesus — desire to learn of him, and 
worship of the God revealed by him — 
may be found to be most suitable for the 
uniting of his disciples even after nine- 
teen centuries have elapsed. 

As a very careful and earnest effort to 
find such a minimum creed (although 
doubtless there would have been much 
hesitation in calling it by that name) by 
a large body of Christians who on prin- 
ciple have never permitted themselves to 
be bound by any extended statement of 
their faith, the paragraph on "Faith" in 
the preamble of the new constitution of 
the Congregational Council of the United 
States, adopted in October, 1913, may 
well be kept for reference. 1 

In view of the astonishing and im- 
measurable forces now tending to the 
uniting of at least certain groups of 
Christian bodies, the enormous impetus 
which would be given to the efforts of 
Christian missions to reach and save 
the people of all nations, and the glorious 
triumph which would be realized if the 
ideal "that they all may be one" should 
be actually worked out on earth and in 
the present age, every Christian may 
well consider most carefully and prayer- 
fully the necessary conditions of such 
union, the first of which has here been 
presented. 



1 "We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, goodness, and love; and in Jesus Christ 
his Son, our Lord and Savior, who for us and our salvation lived and died and rose again and 
liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the things of Christ and revealeth them 
to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring the souls of men. We are united in striving to know 
the will of God as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, made known or to be made known to us. We hold it to be the mission of the Church of 
Christ to proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of peace, and the reali- 
zation of human brotherhood. Depending as did our fathers upon the continued guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work and pray for the transformation of the world into the 
kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting." 



